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Buchanan had to learn that the patronage was but a reflection of the
complex society in which it operated, and that it represented the pre-
vailing attitudes of this vibrant period. Office holding was not alike in
urban, rural, territorial, and southern regions and required special
handling in each. Urban patronage involved city machines and business
interests; rural patronage, the small concerns of scattered farmers. Terri-
torial patronage was the goal of the speculator and the political ne'er-do-
well. Southern patronage was more stable, more of an honor, more of
an opportunity for public service.
While these intricacies were laboriously studied, the operations of
government were stalled for weeks. Local squabbles were sifted and
debated in cabinet meetings which seemed endless. The nation's real
business was conducted at night or at such odd hours as the cabinet
members could snatch from office seekers.
II
The difficulties involved in dispensing the patronage varied with the
complexity of the locality where the officeholder was to serve and its
diversity of interests and attitudes. The largest and most complex of the
states was New York, and its patronage had for years been the most
difficult. Its factions reflected social cleavages, clashing interests, and
conflicting ambitions of various leaders within the Empire State. The
most obvious conditioning factor was the conflict in interests between
New York City and upstate, rural New York. The metropolis was
America's greatest port, and its customhouse and post office handled
huge quantities of goods and mail, vital to the commercial, maritime,
and financial interests, not only of the city but of the nation. Albany was
a railroad center, the headquarters of the growing New York Central
system. Buffalo and the towns along the Erie Canal represented another
transportation interest, and political machines flourished in each. Like-
wise manufactures were growing, and their wage workers, as well as
the transportation employees, were on the poll lists. The rural vote was
large and frequently suspicious of the growing urban strength; rural
legislators had learned the dangers of being gold-bricked by city slickers.
There was a natural and inevitable antagonism.